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Man’‘s Search for Health and Wholeness 


“What is preventing this person from being more lov- 
ing? ... How can this person utilize his ability to be more 
loving?” The first question is often asked by a psychia- 
trist, the second by a minister, writes Ernest E. Bruder, 
coordinator of chaplain services at St. Elizabeth’s Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C., in one of the chapters in a 
symposium, Healing: Human and Divine, edited by Simon 
Doniger (New York, Association Press, 1957. $3.50). 
Most of the chapters come from articles contributed the 
past seven years to Pastoral Psychology, a monthly jour- 
nal edited by Dr. Doniger. 

“The rapprochement of psychiatry and theology has 
progressed with an increasing pace over the past decade. 
What once represented warring or at least mutually sus- 
picious factions now constitute disciplines seeking one 
another’s insights.”” These generalizations are in the In- 
troduction to the book, contributed by Earl A. Loomis, Jr., 
newly appointed director of the program on psychiatry 
and religion at Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
The four sections in the book are: 

1. “Body, Mind, and Spirit.” Two psychiatrists and 
a psychologist write chapters “revealing their vital interest 
in man’s nature, his values, and his destiny of self-realiza- 
tion as a person in the fuller context which includes the 
spiritual.” 

2. “Religion and Psychiatry.” All the contributors are 
clergymen who, according to Dr. Loomis, witness “to the 
mature grasp of things psychological by men of the 
cloth.” Walter Horton, of Oberlin, writes this inclusive 
sentence: “To find God, to ‘seek first his Kingdom and 
his righteousness,’ and to realize true selfhood, are three 
distinguishable aspects of one indivisible process.” 
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3. “Prayer.” Four authors contribute to a most com- 
prehensibe discussion. Dr. Loomis at one point remarks 
concerning this subject: “If grace is to be seen as some- 
thing other or more than power, substance, or general 
goodwill, then a re-examination of the person and work 
of the Holy Spirit in the non-verbal, primitive, and basic 
interpersonal communication between man and man must 
be undertaken.” 

4. “Spiritual Healing.” This “is reviewed in the light 
of its history and of its relation to science, pastoral psy- 
chology, and theology,” by four contributors. “The modes 
of healing discussed in this book range far. Dramatic 
miracle in the face of despair with the order of nature 
and human nature is not ignored. Yet most of our authors 
place much more emphasis on nature in the service of 
God and of man’s need rather than upon God as the 
reverser of nature’s ways to suit man’s whim or urgency.” 
St. Augustine is quoted: “Grace is to be upheld not in 
disparagement of nature, but as that which liberates .. . 
nature.” 

“We are at our weakest,’ writes Dr. Loomis, when 
consideration is given to a “methodology for studying 
the phenomenon of healing. . . .” 


Do Integrated Schools Make for Integrated 
Communities? 


A sociologist suggests on the basis of a community 
study that in the North integration of schools “does not 
imply a threat to other forms of segregation,” while the 
South “interprets school integration as imperiling ‘the 
Southern way of life.’” “Thus,” writes Frank F. Lee of 
the University of California, “the North has been enabled 
to proceed with school integration while the South has 
not.” The paper here interpreted is a manuscript fur- 
nished by Professor Lee. It is an “expanded version of 
a paper” read at the session of the American Sociological 
Society in 1956. 

The paper traces “the history of race relations” in a 

“vacation, suburban, and industrial town just over 10,000 
population in Connecticut.” The Negroes were two per 
cent of the total population. In the paper attention is 
given to “just three areas of behavior : education, religion, 
and housing.” 

In Connecticut there were segregated schools for 
Negroes “until well after the Civil War, and those who 
attended white schools received discriminatory treatment.” 
In 1870, steps were taken whereby “discrimination was 
progressively eliminated,” and schools were eventually 
integrated. 
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In the Connecticut town studied “Negro and white stu- 
dent social activities remained separate” for an 80-year 
period reviewed. There was some discrimination against 
Negroes Ly white children, including the children of East- 
European immigrants. By 1950, however, “the school 
system was the least discriminatory area of behavior” in 
the community. One Negro teacher was employed in the 
’50s and assigned to teach in an all-white district of the 
town. “Negro children engaged in almost all school 
activities,” participated fully in athletics, and almost fully 
in extra-curricular social activities. Persons from both 
races went to the same picnics under school auspices 
and “to mixed dancing classes as part of the school 
curriculum.” Persons from both races went “to many, 
though not all, of the same private parties.” 

In the early days of the Connecticut town, Negroes were 
mainly Congregationalists and took part in the Congre- 
gational Sunday school, but few adults attended church. 
In 1900, a few Negro adults attended church, and when 
they did, they sat apart from white people. The Negroes 
did not participate in any of the parish’s social activities. 
Negroes remained in the Protestant churches until 1918- 
20, when they withdrew to form new churches of their 
own, which became Baptist and Methodist. In 1923 the 
two groups formed the African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church. 

“As it has more than once been noted by authorities 
of the American racial scene, eleven o'clock on Sunday 
morning is the most segregated hour in America.” In 
this Connecticut town, which in 1900 seemed to be mov- 
ing toward integration, there was in religion “the only 
distinct and separate Negro institution.” Segregation in 
church activities was more complete than in other forms 
of behavior except for housing and some types of em- 
ployment. 

“White-encouraged desire to keep to themselves” is 
noted by Professor Lee as one of the factors. Negroes 
“said that they felt more comfortable with their own 
people; that they felt freer, and instead of not being 
able to participate fully in the life of the church now had 
a voice in running it; that they had their own form of 
worship; and that they were no longer segregated (sic).” 
Growth in the Negro population also made possible a 
separate congregation. 

As for housing, “about three-fifths of the Negro popu- 
lation lived in the semi-segregated area close to the rail- 
road and major industries.” This area was also occupied 
by low-income white persons. Thus it was difficult for 
Negroes to buy homes “even there” except within a cer- 
tain “restricted zone.” At a recent town meeting, those 
assembled rejected a public housing project, in part be- 
cause of fear that “some Negroes would be among the 
tenants.” 

The findings are compared with the general situation 
prevailing in the South. Professor Lee states that be- 
cause slavery was destroyed by forces outside the South, 
the people of that area have tended to place “extra sym- 
bolic value on what was left of the previous race relations 
system, and to insist on firmly retaining all of its... 
remnants. If this reasoning is correct, then school inte- 
gration . . . symbolizes a threat to all other forms of 
segregation.” 

- In both North and South rigid institutions make 
change difficult. In the North, segregation in religion 
and housing is established in the institutions of the com- 
munity—thus it is difficult to eliminate it. On the con- 
trary, integration in education is now part of the institu- 


tional system. In the South, segregation in religion, edu- 
cation, and housing is part of the established institutional 
pattern. Professor Lee suggests that some Southern cities 
may have a more “relaxed” attitude toward school integra- 
tion than the rural areas in that region because there has 
been in some types of employment “job integration” over 
a long period of time, whereas in rural communities no 
form of segregation has been challenged. 


Southern Paper on NAACP 


“Every democratic society needs organizations like the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People to provide legal aid to citizens who may be de- 
prived of their legal rights as individuals or as a class, 
a race or a faith.” Thus reads a sentence in an editorial 
appearing in the Daytona Beach Morning Journal, Day- 
tona Beach, Florida, April 9, 1957, on the occasion of 
the introduction in the state legislature of a bill that 
would require the Ku Klux Klan and the NAACP to 
file annual membership and financial records with state 
officials. The proponent, says the Journal, “has fallen into 
the appalling error of putting these two organizations in 
the same class. . . . For any educated and knowledgeable 
person to classify the NAACP with the Klan is incom- 
prehensible.” The Journal remarks that many persons 
also link the White Citizens Councils with the NAACP 
“as the ‘extremists’ on racial questions.” 

The Journal goes on: 

“The Citizens Councils—at their best—have as their 
avowed purpose the use of legal proceedings to circum- 
vent and subvert the law of the land. At their worst 
they are indistinguishable from the Klan. 

“The NAACP, on the other hand, has as its purpose 
the achievement for Negroes of their rights as citizens 
under the law of the land. The real Negro extremists 
are overlooked because they remarkably are so few. 
They are the scattering of Negroes who advocate or prac- 
tice racial violence, after the manner of the Negro youths 
who attacked an unoffending white youth on the streets 
of Tuscaloosa following the white riots against Arthurine 
Lucy’s admission to the University of Alabama. 

“The Ku Klux Klan and the NAACP .. . have only 
one thing in common—both are concerned with the Negro. 
But the Klan exists to terrorize him, while the NAACP 
exists to help him achieve his legal rights by legal and 
peaceful means. .. . 

“The NAACP does not advocate or condone violence. 
On the contrary it offers to Negroes the democratic alter- 
native to the use of violence in attempting to achieve the 
rights that are legally theirs. It offers to take their griev- 
ances into court and there test the justice of their claims 
in the traditional democratic and American way. 

“If, when it is following traditional democratic legal 
procedures, the NAACP’s activities ‘tend to destroy the 
peace, tranquility and good order’ of a community, the 
fault does not lie with the NAACP. The responsibility 
for any destruction of the peace, tranquility and good order 
of the community lies with those who would resort to 
violence in an attempt to put themselves and their preju- 
dices above the law of the land. ... 

“The NAACP is not engaged in anything repugnant to 
the spirit of American democracy or to the highest law 
of the land. It has much less to fear from publicity, 
from the public naming of its members and the opening 
of its records, than the Klan. 

“The timid among its membership and those subject to 
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private and public coercion would no doubt be forced 
to withdraw and recant. But others—and perhaps even 
some of these—might be strengthened by having them- 
selves revealed as defenders of justice for all Americans 
regardless of race or color. And in standing firm, free to 
speak out, they might break the chain of inhibition and 
timidity that prevents many times their number of South- 
erners from acknowledging a deep-felt belief in human 
justice. 

“The Klan, on the other hand, can't stand the light 
of day. It always has depended on secrecy, and the con- 
cealment of its members’ names and even their faces and 
persons... . 

“The NAACP should have nothing to fear on either 
of these scores. Its financial resources in Tlorida nevet 
have heen large in comparison with the costly legal and 
educational activities it has undertaken. And, despite 
the rash, vote-seeking charges of numerous Southern offi- 
cials . . . the NAACP never has had any affiliation with 
the Communist or any other subversive movement. All 
investigations on this question have never turned up any- 
thing but that the NAACP is an actively anti-Communist 
organization devoted to winning first class American citi- 
zenship for the American Negro.” 


Roman Catholic View on Race 


The record of the Roman Catholic Church on race 
relations, the principles of that church, and the activities 
in behalf of inter-racial cooperation by many agencies in 
the U. S. A., are clearly interpreted by John La Farge, 
S.J., in a book, The Catholic Viewpoint on Race Rela- 
tions (Garden City, N. Y., Hanover House, 1956. $2.95). 
The record of American Catholics is “full of glorious and 
inspiring examples, viewed from any angle.” But “the 
record falls short rather in what was not done by Amer- 
ican Catholics as a whole. . . .” 

“With rare exceptions, the great heroes of Negro his- 
tory in the United States were Protestant... .” And 
“the religious influence of Protestantism was an im- 
portant factor” in the progress so far made by the Negro. 
[One might also readily refer to what was not done by 
American Protestants. } 

The Popes have spoken strongly. When the star of 
German Nazism was rising in Europe, Pius XI declared 
against racism, stating that only superficial minds would 
make “the mad attempt of trying to confine within the 
boundaries of a single people, within the narrow blood 
stream of a single race, God, the Creator of the World.” 
The principles enunciated by Pius XII are equally ex- 
plicit. “hese principles are widely recognized today, 
even though many do not follow them in practice.” The 
Protestant declarations generously quoted by Father La 
Farge illustrate again the parallels found in numerous 
Roman Catholic and Protestant social documents. 

The direct teachings on race are matched by “the social 
insight of three social-minded popes: Leo XIII, Pius XT, 
and Pius XII.” The specific teachings on social justice— 
the living wage, the diffusion of the ownership of prop- 
erty, the right of access to natural resources, the rights 
of workers—also affect and benefit the Negro and are 
essential to progress in race relations. 

“Interracial Marriage” is the subject of a concise 
chapter. “The Roman Catholic Church . . . in no wise 
forbids interracial marriage as such.” The Church has 
“never prohibited her subjects from entering upon such 
marriages.” The Church has deplored laws which pro- 
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hibit inter-racial marriage. “This is not to say that in 
every instance this type of marriage should be encour- 
aged.” “The Church suggests, admonishes, persuades; 
she does not impose or forbid.” 

Father La Farge has long been active in inter-racial 
movements in the U. S. A., and has written widely con- 
cerning them. He recently celebrated his golden jubilee 
as a priest, and wrote his autobiography, 7he Manner Is 
Ordinary. It was reviewed in this Service, March 26, 
1955, with a note stating that many reviewers have 
recognized it as an extraordinary book. 


Integration in Reverse 


Over 1,100 white persons are attending integrated 
classes at West Virginia State College, Institute, W. Va., 
an institution formerly known as one of the good Negro 
colleges. The integration came about after white stu- 
dents, in 1954, petitioned for admittance to the Negro 
college. For 84 years the institution had, under state 
laws, admitted only Negroes. In a student body of 2,200 
persons, students are no longer identified by race, but 
the officials estimate that somewhat more than half are 
white. An account of the development, written by Harry 
W. Ernst and Andrew H. Calloway, is published in The 
New York Times Magazine, New York, January 6, 1957. 


Southern School Districts Desegregated 


About 18 per cent of some 3,700 school districts in 
17 Southern and border states have begun desegregation 
since the Supreme Court’s decision of 1954. The districts 
taking action number 684, and all but seven of these are 
in border states. Of the seven, five are in Arkansas and 
two in Tennessee. There had been no school desegrega- 
tion in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, and Virginia. These figures are pub 
lished in Southern School News, Nashville, June, 1957. 


“The Relative Recency of Jim Crow Laws” 


The lectures on the Jim Crow laws by V. Vann Wood- 
ward at the University of Virginia, before unsegregated 
audiences, now appear in a paperback “Galaxy Book,” 
The Strange Career of Jim Crow (New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1957. $1.50). Professor Woodward 
states in the preface that “Southerners and other Amer- 
icans of middle age or even older are contemporaries of 
Jim Crow. . . . Few have any idea of the relative recency 
of Jim Crow laws or any clear notion of how, when, or 
why the system arose.” To correct the erroneous beliefs 
and distortions of history regarding segregation, Mr. 
Woodward presented these lectures. 

In 1877 the South regained control of its own social 
life, when federal troops withdrew, and the Negro ceased 
to be a “ward of the nation.” Although the expression 
“Jim Crow” originated in 1832, and writers in the 1890's 
used the expression, the first Jim Crow Law is dated 
1904, and segregation on trains was begun by South Caro- 
lina in 1898. 

In the first years after 1877 investigators found no 
segregation in transportation facilities or in places of 
amusement. In Virginia in 1886 the newspaper, Rich- 
mond Dispatch, proclaimed there was no segregation in 
political or legal affairs. A Negro traveler from the 
North found no segregation or discrimination in 1885. 
But during that period lynching was at its height and race 
prejudice became pronounced. 
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“The South's adoption of extreme racism was due not 
so much to a conversion as it was to a relaxation of the 
opposition. . . . What happened toward the end of the 
century was an almost simultaneous—and sometimes not 
unrelated—decline in the effectiveness of restraint that 
had been exercised by three forces: Northern liberalism, 
Southern conservatism, and Southern radicalism.” 

This explanation is documented by Mr. Woodward with 
reference to speeches, magazine articles, and court de- 
cisions, 

Toward the end of the 19th century articles on white 
supremacy “doubtless did much to add to the reconciliation 
of North and South, but they did so at the expense of 
the Negro.” In the 1880's the General Assembly of 
North Carolina had elected Negro magistrates for several 
counties ; but political crises in the 1890’s made the Negro 
give up political activity as he became the scapegoat. 
Disfranchisement by any means followed, Mississippi 
being the pioneer. In Louisiana in 1896 there were 
130,334 registered Negro voters; in 1904 only 1,342. (In 
1952 there were 108,724.) White supremacy campaigns 
stirred up violence led by white men. 

Jim Crow laws were rapidly copied once they were 
begun; Montgomery, Ala., was the first city to require 
a Jim Crow street car in 1906. Segregation in all public 
places and even in factories quickly followed. Baltimore 
in 1910 had all-white and all-Negro residential blocks. 
Entire towns became all-white or all-Negro. 

Under the New Deal many conditions improved because 
of activities of federal agencies, but segregation remained. 
In the 1940’s new demands from the North frightened 
the people of the South. Mr. Woodward sees many fac- 
tors responsible for the new rapid advance against segre- 
gation, and suggests that future historians may place 
emphasis on other causes than the ones he describes. 
Results cannot yet be measured. He stresses the sig- 
nificance of the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, and the National Negro Congress. 

A renaissance of Negro writing and art and religious 
sentiment must be noted. Southern liberals directed 
awareness to the moral aspects. Organizations like the 
Southern Regional Council have had some success ; some 
private associations and churches have abandoned the 
color line. A few states have already accepted integra- 
tion in education. The presence of the United Na- 
tions in our country has focused international attention 
on the inconsistency of our profession of democracy while 
maintaining racial segregation. 

Mr. Woodward says that voluntary segregation will 
probably persist in the South for a long time even after 
legal support of Jim Crow has been ended. The author 
is professor of history at the Johns Hopkins University. 


In the American Tradition 


The American Traditions Projects was established by 
the Fund for the Republic, New York, “as a means of 
discovering and dramatizing incidents from daily life, par- 
ticularly those which never reach the headlines, in which 
the courage and good sense of Americans had been keep- 
ing bright our traditions of freedom and justice.” 

“The project offered a series of awards for letters 
reporting true stories of individuals or groups who had 
successfully defended the rights to think and read freely, 
who had applied the principles of the Bill of Rights in 
concrete human situations against the dictates of ex- 


pediency, who had stood conscientiously for freedom 
and fairness or upheld the rights of conscience of others,” 
About 400 letters were received, describing numerous 
courageous actions. The letters were judged by a panel 
of distinguished persons, and prizes duly awarded. The 
Fund in its Bulletin, April, 1957, publishes an address 
by Judge Samuel I. Rosenman, a member of the panel. 
We quote here remarks made by Judge Rosenman, about 
the subjects of the letters: 

John B. Orr, Jr., a member of the legislature of 
Florida. “During a special session of the Florida Legis- 
lature, Mr. Orr was the only representative who stood up 
and voted against legislation designed to continue school 
segregation in his State... . The vote on that day was 
eighty-nine ‘aye’ and one ‘nay’ and the ‘nay’ was spoken 
by the man who was the principal of the first prize 
award.” 

Mrs. Ann Harr and Mrs. Bessie Dick. Two waitresses 
in a bus depot in Akron, they saw a man “come in on his 
way back from attending a midnight mass on Christmas 
eve, and while waiting for a bus he fell asleep. Some 
local police came in, woke him up, abused him, struck him, 
handcuffed him and finally arrested him for loitering. 
As it happened, this man was a recent refugee from Com- 
munist Poland.” The two waitresses did not know that; 
“all they knew was that he was a man, a stranger in town, 
who was being treated maliciously and unjustly, for they 
had seen the whole courageous incident themselves from 
beginning to end, and on their own these two ladies took 
up this man’s defense.” They undertook numerous re- 
sponsibilities on the man’s behalf. They testified in his 
defense, “although their employer had broadly intimated 
to them that they should not voluntarily testify.” “As a 
result of their effort this man was acquitted and released.” 
“These ladies did all that for a man . . . they had never 
seen before because they saw a human being receiving 
treatment which was alien to our American concept of 
fair play and justice... .” 

Mrs. Hazel Brannon Smith. Mrs. Smith has been an 
independent editor in Lexington, Miss., for 20 years. 
“She has printed the news honestly and fearlessly as she 
saw it; she has refused to pass incidents over, even when 
reporting them has subjected her to great criticism and 
pressure. ... Her real time of trial came during recent 
outbreaks of race violence.” Her “forthright editorials” 
and reporting led to the loss by her husband of “his job 
as superintendent of the local hospital.” Also, “her ad- 
vertising and commercial revenues have been cut almost 
in half through the same kind of local pressure.” “But 
Hazel Brannon Smith carries on, and she does not intend 
to give up.” 

Fr. John Corcoran. He “mobilized a Chicago commu- 
nity against crime, slums, and prejudice. . . .” 

Mrs. Mary Farquharson. “A Seattle housewife,” she 
“fought successfully for two years and finally helped a 
carpenter clear himself of unjust security risk charges.” 

Rev. Sumpter Logan and Rev. Theodore Braun. They 
are “ministers of Henderson, Kentucky, who stood up 
for their convictions during a time of intense conflict over 
race issues.” 

Fr, Peter Miller. He is a Roman Catholic priest, “who 
came to hear the confessions of Mexican immigrant work- 
ers and stayed on to fight for their rights to decent living 
conditions.” 

Samuel L. Powers. He “resigned his position in a 
school on grounds of conscience.” 

Joseph L. Brechner. He is “a radio-station owner in 
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Maryland, who saw to it that both sides of a raging con- 
troversy on textbooks were presented to people.” 

I, Eugene Mueller. He is “the superintendent of 
schools in San Bernardino, who responded to charges of 
communism in the schools by organizing a seminar for 
free inquiry into the whole subject of totalitarianism.” 

Mrs. Barbara S. Marx. She is a citizen of Arlington, 
Va., “who stood firm for her conviction on the race 
issue, even when she herself was subjected to insults and 
threats.” 

Harry S. Cain. He is the former United States Sen- 
ator who has during recent years distinguished himself 
for “his work for civil liberties.” 


The Meaning of TV 


“Television has wrought no violent revolution. It has 
not destroyed conversation or revived the intimacy of 
Victorian family life; it has not converted Americans 
from an active people into a passive one; its psychological 
effect on the young has not always been for the best, but 
at the same time it has not produced a generation of 
delinquents. Americans continue to work, play, make 
love, and raise children. Our world, in the age of tele- 
vision is still the same world. But we experience it in 
new and different ways.” 

These are the closing words in a book, The Age of Tele- 
vision, by Leo Bogart (New York, Frederick Ungar Pub- 
lishing Co., 1957. $6.50). 

“In a world in which the average person finds him- 
self with more and more leisure on his hands, the con- 
tinuous flow of television entertainment represents to 
most people an inocuous way of passing the time. But 
television is not merely a diversion ; it is an endless source 
of ideas and information and a powerful influence on 
values. In studying television we cannot avoid important 
social implications, no matter in what direction we face.” 

The author, a professional sociologist, sums up and 
interprets many studies of television, particularly those 
having to do with the effects of TV or reading, family 
life, children, politics, etc. He quotes studies indicating 
that a large proportion of citizens state that TV programs 
are their main source of political information. 

As for the controversial issue of the impact on child 
life, Dr. Bogart writes that “the problem . . . is much the 
same as for society at large,” but that the effects are 
“greater in the formative years of life.” Also: “In the 
case of children’s TV programs, as with those for adults, 
the content characteristics which are most decried by 
critics are the very features which attract the audience. 
This is the principal dilemma faced by the broadcasters 
themselves. . . .” 

Lyman Bryson is quoted as observing: “The differences 
between popular taste and cultivated taste are much the 
same in all the arts that have been amplified by mechanical 
processes. . .” 

Dr. Bogart generalizes: “Essentially, the debate be- 
tween defenders and critics of present-day television arises 
out of a basic disagreement over the social function of 
mass communication. Are the media to be seen primarily 
as sources of influence on the ideas and values which 
people hold, or are they rather a means by which people 
can pleasantly pass their ever-growing leisure time? The 
two philosophies cannot be said to be mutually exclu- 
sive... . The broadcasters, especially the networks, are in 
the cross-pressure of these two opposing viewpoints.” 

In addition to interpreting the findings of much recent 
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research, Dr. Bogart puts into an appendix data on 
methods of TV research. 


“Ten-Year Program for Metropolitan Areas” 


Two hundred and sixty-five persons have endorsed a 
statement, title above, recently issued by the National 
Planning Association, Washington. The Association is 
‘a non-profit, non-political organization . . . devoted to 
planning by Americans in agriculture, business, labor, 
and the professions.” The signers are all members of 
various boards and committees of the Association. Of the 
signers, 39 are from agriculture ; 108, business ; 47, labor ; 
and 71, professions. 

A major portion of the statement follows: 

“The urban centers of the United States are becoming 
obsolete in many ways. Traffic strangulation; spreading 
slums ; bankrupt mass transportation systems ; inadequate 
schools, parks, hospitals, water supplies and sewers; air 
pollution; the flight to the unprepared suburbs; and 
aggravated social frictions are symptoms of a developing 
situation of dramatic seriousness to the welfare of the 
American people. 

“The condition of our larger cities handicaps the 
operations of business, increasing the costs of production 
and distribution, and thereby makes America poorer. 
Cities do not provide these amenities of decent urban 
living which are well within the grasp of our productive 
and growing economy. And even more serious is the 
fact that our urban social and governmental institutions 
are unsuited to cope with the changing needs of the 
times. 

“Within the next 50 years, moreover, the national 
population may well rise by 130 million or so, of whom 
at least 120 million will settle in and around our metro- 
politan areas, judging by current trends. This will 
greatly aggravate all of the difficulties and shortages we 
now encounter. 

“In the face of these massive needs there is but limited 
awareness, and our piecemeal programs, Federal, state, 
and local, are only nibbling at the growing problems. 
Half a million slum families have been cared for in new 
public housing since 1933. But more slums spawn each 
day and five million families now remain ill-housed. We 
build a fine new limited-access highway and speed up 
urban traffic with one-way streets, only to see worse con- 
gestion and bottlenecks elsewhere; we cut the work-week 
and develop a wage system under which every working 
family can have a car, and then destroy the value of the 
car with parking problems and congestion both on the 
highways and in working, living, shopping, and recrea- 
tional areas ; we encourage homes in the suburbs and then 
destroy their advantages with crowded schools, inade- 
quate water and sanitary facilities, suddenly conceived 
shopping centers, and the lack of protective zoning and 
enforced building codes. 

“In too many mushrooming suburbs, overeager and 
irresponsible ‘developers’ and inexperienced local officials, 
often working with inadequate controls and no compre- 
hensive plans, are laying the basis for bad communities 
for tomorrow and for new suburban slums for which 
society will pay and pay for decades to come. 

“The great social and economic values which men seek 
by living together in metropolitan agglomerations are 
made possible by community services and controls, and 
rest back on underlying mechanisms of circulation. With- 
out the free and easy circulation, the whole social and 
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econoinic edifice is frustrated. People must get quickly 
and easily from home to work, to shops, to schools, to 
recreation, or to see each other professionally or socially. 

“Goods must move quickly and inexpensively not only 
to and from the outside world, and from warehouse to 
retailer and consumer, but also from factory to factory. 
Finally, ideas and information must circulate quickly and 
easily among those who are concerned. Increasing and 
speeding up these flows of people, of goods, and of ideas 
is the very essence of urban life. And any breakdown 
which introduces friction, distortions, or delays into these 
circulations, to that extent, destroys the contribution of 
urban life and robs us of the values which urbanism can 
give. 

“It is precisely these mechanisms of circulation which 
we see threatened today by the unsolved and rapidly 
worsening problems of congestion, urban decay, and 
physical and institutional obsolescence. 

“The situation calls urgently for vigorous action, action 
which can be based only on new lines of metropolitan 
planning, jointly undertaken by government, business, 
labor, and the urban and suburban populations. 

“This nation can well afford to modernize present 
urban centers and metropolitan complexes, indeed to 
create entirely new cities. In fact, the nation cannot 
afford not to make this necessary investment in its urban 
centers. Outlays now for city modernization would pay 
huge dividends, not only in better living for the American 
people, but in raising national productivity and greatly 
strengthening our national security. Effective moderniza- 
tion of our cities cannot be carried out without sizing 
up the requirements in advance and making compre- 
hensive and balanced development programs and plans. 

“The National Planning Association therefore cal!s now 
for a nationwide ten year urban planning project to cover 
the entire United States. This might well be initiated by 
a White House conference designed specifically to deal 
with the rising tide of urbanism and metropolitan growth. 
The membership of this conference should be drawn from 
agriculture, business, labor, and the professions and arts. 
It should include representatives of Federal, state, and 
local government. 

“This gathering should have a well organized staff to 
prepare for the conference and to serve for a period of 
five years thereafter, at which time the conference should 
meet again to review the entire Ten Year Program. 

“Following the White House conference, regional de- 
velopment planning conferences would be advisable—-and 
in each major metropolitan area, metropolitan renewal 
conferences. The NPA recommends that the Federal 
government finance the national and the regional con- 
ferences and their staffs, but that the metropolitan con- 
ference be locally financed with appropriate technical 
assistance from the central staff. 

“Each individual regional or metropolitan area would 
be responsible for drawing its own detailed plans but 
would be encouraged to do so within the general frame- 
work and timing of the broader and interrelated regional 
and national assumptions and programs. 

“The Ten Year Program for Metropolitan Areas would 
not be a blueprint designed to control the future. It would 
be a bringing together of the best current thinking on 
what America needs to begin to modernize the urban 
centers of this land by 1975. It would begin with popu- 
lation projections to show the anticipated population 
growth and shifts by geographic centers as a range of 
probabilities. On this basis, and considering the known 


physical equipment and resources of urban areas, the 
range of needs for 1975 would be computed, with a 
separate breakdown for each major service, such as 
streets, highways, and mass transportation; slum clear- 
ance; public, middle-income, and other housing; water 
supplies and sewers; public and private schools and ad- 
vanced education ; hospitals and homes; and recreational 
and other facilities. The projected land use patterns would 
be sketched out locally, with due allowance for all types 
of private residential, industrial, commercial, and othe: 
development and investment, and special provision would 
be made for the expansion of national and state parks and 
recreational areas. 


Surplus Disposal Operations 


Dollar sales accounted for more than 60 per cent of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation’s stocks which have 
been moved into consumption since 1953, the U. S. De- 
partment of Agricuiture has reported in a review of its 
surplus disposal operations. 

Large volumes of surplus commodities are also moved 
out of inventory through special programs, including sales 
for foreign currencies, barter, transfers to other agencies, 
and donations. 

The Department of Agriculture’s total surplus disposa! 
program is much broader than the direct removal of in- 
ventories. Various special programs authorized by Con- 
gress aid in the export of surplus commercial stocks, thus 
reducing emphasis on necessary price supports. The Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration and other agencies 
aid foreign countries in financing the purchase of United 
States agricultural supplies. Agricultural attaches abrcad 
help to open export markets. Special programs direct 
large-scale donations for school lunch and welfare use, 
both at home and abroad. 

Dollar sales are emphasized for various reasons. One 
Department official has remarked that “dollars are easier 
to store than farm commodities.” They are also cheaper 
to store. Recent CCC storage costs have been running 
nearly a million dollars a day. Sales for dollars also mean 
a greater net return to the government, and less expensive 
price support operations. 

During the period from July 1, 1953, through Septem- 
ber 30, 1956 (three and one-fourth years), commodities 
with a cost of $7,408,000,000 were moved out of CCC 
inventory. Of this total, commodities with a cost of 
$4,653,000,000 were handled through dollar sales. Pro- 
ceeds from these dollar sales during the same period 
totaled $3,308,000,000—or a return of 71 cents on each 
dollar of cost. 

Cotton offers a striking illustration of the stepped-up 
sales effort. Since January 3, 1956, over 7 million bales of 
upland cotton have been sold for export. This is, by far, 
the most cotton ever merchandised in that length of time 
by any single organization or agency. On one day, June 
12, 1956, the Commodity Credit Corporation sold 1,600,000 
bales for nearly $210,000,000—also a record. 

The CCC has hung the “sold out” sign on butter, cotton- 
seed oil, linseed oil, seeds, and dry edible beans. Rice in- 
ventories are all committed for sale. Wool is being sold 
into market channels in steady volume. The same is true 
of cotton. 


Barter 


In addition to direct dollar sales, barter operations offer 
a major channel for moving CCC surplus holdings in wavs 
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which protect the investment in the agricultural com- 
modities and cut down sharply on storage costs. 

Between July 1, 1953, and September 30, 1956, products 
worth well over $500,000,000, at export market value, 
were exported through barter transactions. 

Since the program began in March 1950, barter ex- 
ports have included most commodities held by the CCC in 
appreciable quantity. Wheat, however, has been the leading 
barter commodity, accounting for over 40 per cent of the 
total. Commodities currently available for barter include 
wheat, oats, corn, barley, rye, grain sorghums, rice, cheese, 
nonfat dry milk, peanuts, gum rosin, gum turpentine, 
wool, and cotton. 

CCC exchanges its commodities for an equivalent value 
of foreign-produced materials, such as minerals and 
metals, required by other government ageucies. 


Export Aid Programs 

The Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954 (Public Law 480) gives authorization for 
export programs. Other legislation provides the basis for 
additional programs. 

A total of 44 agreements or supplements to agreements 
were entered into in 1956 with 25 countries providing 
for purchase by those countries of agricultural com- 
modities worth $1,300,000,000 at export market value. 
The agreements called for purchase with local currencies 
which could be used to defray obligations of the United 
States abroad. 

Under Title III, Public Law 480, providing for 
donations of food to private relief agencies for overseas 
distribution and the barter of agricultural products for 
foreign strategic materials, surpluses valued at about 
$550,000,000 in 1956 was disposed of. 

Agricultural exports also were aided by Export-Im- 
port Bank loans. The estimated exports under these loans 
in 1956 were $75 million in value. 


Direct Distribution 

Direct distribution, through which food supplies from 
CCC stocks or special purchases on the market are donated 
for consumption by special groups, was increased sharply 
during 1956. During the first nine months of the 1956 
calendar year, nearly 2,000,000,000 pounds of food was 
moved into use in the lunches of school children, and 
given to needy persons in this country and in foreign 
countries. Supplies were rushed recently to the aid of the 
Hungarian people. Millions of pounds of food were con- 
verted to their relief—some going directly into Hungary, 
much more to the refugees streaming into Austria and 
more still to the Hungarian refugees seeking haven in 
this country. 

The Plentiful Foods Program also was operating its 
continuing campaign, and promoting many special plentiful 
foods programs through the year. The food industry and 
the nation’s press cooperated in this effort to help move 
more of the food abundance to consumers through regular 
channels of trade. The program and the allied promotional 
efforts of the industry served to focus consumer attention 
effectively on foods in plentiful supply, swinging buying 
power to them, and thus helping to avert the accumulation 
of surpluses by broadening the regular markets for farm 
products. 


Special Programs in 1956 


Surplus removal programs were initiated by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture on several major farm prod- 
ucts in 1956 during periods when seasonally large supplies 
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threatened seriously to depress prices received by pro- 
ducers. ‘These programs were in addition to regular price 
support activities carried out on basic commodities and 
other crops. 

The government's purchases were put in effect on ham- 
burger, turkeys, lard, eggs, and pork, on which no other 
means of price support is available to farmers. Pur- 
chases of these five commodities were made at a cost to 
the Federal Government of approximately $48,000,000. 

Most of the foods purchased under these programs are 
being distributed for use by children taking part in school 
lunch programs. Small quantities were made available to 
institutions for the care of needy persons. Other com- 
modities purchased with Section 32 funds included sweet 
potatoes, cabbage, and fresh plums. 

Hamburger was bought during seasonally heavy mar- 
ketings of cattle off pastures and ranges. Lard and pork 
products were bought during periods of seasonally heavy 
hog marketings. All purchases provided an outlet for 
livestock products at a time when help was most needed 
by producers, during a period of seasonally large supplies 
when prices normally would be depressed the most. 

The Agricultural Marketing Service of the Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, has issued a leaflet, How 
Food Surpluses Are Made Available to Eligible Re- 
cipients, ‘The operation of the program and the eligibility 
requirements are described. . . .” 

In 1957, Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, a delegate of 
the United States to the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, presented a resolution to the Assembly’s com- 
mittee on economic matters, inviting other governments to 
discuss ways whereby the agricultural surpluses of the 
United States might be used to aid needy nations in times 
of crop failure or undue price fluctuations, without dis- 
rupting existing effective markets. It was suggested that 
the Food and Agriculture Organization should implement 
a plan. 


Farmers Home Administration 


During 1956 the Farmers Home Administration made 
and insured loans totaling $336,480,000, the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has reported. This is the largest 
volume of loans made in any one year. Previously the 
highest peak was in 1955 when approximately $281,000,000 
was advanced to farmers. 

The loans were used primarily for the operation, im- 
provement, and purchase of family-type farms. The 
largest increases, approximately $40,000,000, occurred in 
the operating loan program which helps family-type 
farmers finance costs of equipping and operating efficient 
farming systems. Loans for the construction and repair 
of farm houses also accounted for a part of the increase. 
(The farm housing loans were not available in 1955.) 

“The ability of the Farmers Home Administration to 
assist family-type farmers in the development of suc- 
cessful, well-balanced systems of farming was consider- 
ably strengthened in 1956 through amendments to its 
basic legislative authority,” the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Ezra Taft Benson has said. “As farm families continue to 
adjust and improve their operations we expect there will 
be a steady demand during 1957 for the supervised credit 
provided by this agency.” 

Collections of principal and interest during 1956 are 
estimated to be $292,500,000, compared to $281,500,000 
for 1955. Loans outstanding as of December 31, 1956, 
are estimated at $885,000,000 compared to $821,000,000 
as of December 31, 1955. 
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Approximately 226,000 farm families carried on their 
farming operations during 1956 with the aid of credit 
obtained through the Farmers Home Administration. Of 
this group 137,000 obtained loans during the year; the 
remainder were using credit obtained in previous years. 


The March of Credit Unions 


“The traditional credit union emphasis on thrift is still 
strong,” said Vance Austin, managing director of Credit 
Union National Association, Madison, Wis., when an- 
nouncing that credit union members in the United States 
had paid for shares valued at $2,954,000,000 in 1956, 
compared with $2,355,000,000 in 1955. 

The number of credit unions in the nation stood at 
17,117 in 1956, an increase of 7 per cent over the previous 
year. The number of members was 9,104,436, a gain of 
15 per cent over a year earlier. Loans made by these 
credit unions totaled $2,445,000,000. Credit unions are 
cooperative banks, chartered by state or federal agencies. 
(About 6 per cent of the credit unions have been or- 
ganized among members of local churches.) 


The Atom in Medicine 


The Atomic Energy Commission of the United States, 
Washington, has begun to publish material on the use 
by the medical profession of atomic energy in research, 
diagnosis, and therapy. A report of the Hearings before 
the Subcommittee on Research and Development of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy of the Congress of 
the United States, during the 84th Congress, has been 
published as The Contribution of Atomic Energy to 
Medicine. 

The objectives of the medical program are explained as 
threefold: advance in knowledge of biological processes, 
diagnosis of disease, and utilization in treatment. Medical 
research is widely carried on in many laboratories and in 
over 150 universities. Many doctors report in great detail 
to the Committee. They describe how radioactive elements 
are acquired from the atomic energy laboratories and 
utilized in medicine. These elements, introduced into the 
body, send out signals which can be detected by instru- 
ments. So far, they do not cure, but they aid in diagnosis. 
The furnishing of such elements as radiocarbon by the 
Atomic Energy Commission is considered one of the con- 
tributions to medical research in our time. 

Some of the important points brought out in the report 
follow : 

Competent studies of the body cells are now becoming 
possible. Knowledge of metabolism, the normal chemical 
activities of the body, has been greatly improved. The 
presence of arteriosclerosis may be detected earlier than 
formerly. The effect of drugs for good or ill may be 
traced in the body. 

Allergies have been investigated. For instance, ragweed 
is grown in a radioactive atmosphere so that the pollen 
becomes radioactive. Introduced into the body, its effect 
on sensitive and nonsensitive patients can be traced. As an 
example of continuing experiment, the committee was 
told that a slug fed on this plant becomes radioactive and 
can make the toad which eats it so. From the toad certain 
secretions can be obtained that are useful in tracing effects 
of heart disease. 

In certain diseases, such as thyroid gland disorders. 
radioactive substances can be used for treatment. Treat- 
ment of inoperable cancers by isotopes have been useful 


if not entirely curative. Even mosquitoes can be made 
radioactive by feeding radioactive substances to the larvae, 
and thus their movements can be traced. The use of 
cobalt in therapy is now frequent. 


Writing for the Religious Press 


Information and advice for the prospective writer is 
found in Writing for the Religious Market, edited by 
Roland E. Wolsey (Association Press, New York, 1956, 
$4.00), issued by the National Board of the Y.M.C.A. 
The editor is a professor of journalism at Syracuse Uni- 
versity and has written books and articles on religious 
writing. The 18 authors of articles in the book are equally 
successful writers in a wide variety of fields. Mr. Wolsey 
believes, with Malcolm Cowley, that the craft of writing, 
if not the art, can be taught. “The craft consists of all 
past experience and achievement that can be reduced to 
rules. The art consists of the personal contribution that 
goes beyond the rules and may some day become a rule in 
itself.” 

Mr. Wolsey defines religious writing in three major 
ways: in motive or purpose, in subject matter, and in 
vocabulary. Most of the advice given writers of religious 
works is exactly like that given the writer of secular 
stories or articles. Where it differs is mainly in its 
emphasis on purpose. Standards have changed since 
colonial days when religious publications were in the 
majority. Didacticism and sermonizing are no longer in 
vogue. 

In writing fiction, advice to all writers is, study your 
market. A short story with religious purpose has the 
same requirements for character building and storytell- 
ing as other kinds. No fictionalized sermons are wanted. 
But there should be a religious point, understated to he 
most effective. 

In non-fiction there are now religious news editors, 
for religion has become a prime news source. The 
National Council of Churches has a public relations de- 
partment that supplies much material to such reporters. 
Even Sunday school papers do not require strictly re- 
ligious material. Markets may be found for feature 
stories in many secular fields today. 

Practical advice for audio-visual use in radio and in 
television suggests news, drama, women’s shows and 
book reviews as most suitable. In films, the details of 
preparation of the film Martin Luther show what work 
and care went to make it a great film. 

Suggestions for further reading are included. Begin- 
ners are recommended to do preliminary reading in the 
field that interests them. The Yearbook of American 
Churches, published by the National Council, has names 
and addresses of a representative list of religious 
periodicals. 


Malabar Farm 


Friends of the Land, a voluntary organization of per- 
sons interested in soil conservation and related issues, has 
succeeded in raising $140,000 in order to purchase 
Malabar Farm, home of the late Louis Bromfield, novel- 
ist and farmer, in Ohio. The Friends plan to continue 
to operate the farm as a private, educational and experi- 
mental center, with a library based on the collection that 
Mr. Bromfield assembled. Mr. Bromfield wrote in sev- 
eral of his books about the rehabilitation of his farms. 
The farm was visited on various occasions by church 
groups and many others interested in his ventures. 
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